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How  the  Blind  are  Taught  to  Read.  Write,  and 
become  useful  Members  of  Society. 


x) 


Education  of  the  Blind 

From  the  Sixteenth  Century  to  the  Present  Time 


. . A DAY  at  . . 

Che  Ulctoria  Insiiluie  for  the  Blind, 

AT  MAYLANOS,  WESTERN  AUSTRALIA, 

The  School.  Workshops.  Library,  and  Qvmnasium. 


Compulsory  Education  of  the  Blind. 

The  Need  of  Legislation. 


AN  APPEAL  TO  FRIENDS  AND  SYMPATHISERS. 


Help  others  to  help  themselves. 
— - — 


Prrth  Printing  W«rk'»,  St.  <>*K>Virc*ii  T«*r»-ace. 


Tel.  754. 


THE  MARVEL  OF  THE  AGE  ! 

s) 

35/-  SUITS  to  Measure  35/- 
10/6  TROUSERS  to  Measure  10/6 

Adelaide  tailoring  Qo. 

556  HAY  STREET,  PERTH 

(Opposite  Koy  .ind  Gibson’s).  Branches : Kalgoorlie  and  Fremantle. 

i_ 

Qcntlcmcn’8  Own  Ma.tcrlAl  Made  Up  from  25 
including;  Trlmming^s. 


I’A  I TKKNS  AM)  SK[,F-M  KASU  R KMENT  FORMS  SENT  O.N  A FI’LICATION. 

THE  MARVEL  OF  THE  AGE  ! 

47/6  SUITS  to  Measure  47/6 

THE  PICK  OF  the  SHOP! 


^dolaido  ^ailovin^  Qo. 

65  HANNAN  STREET  (Cohn’s  Building's) 

And  at  Perth  and  Fremantle.  KALGOORLIE. 


Gentleman’s  Own  Material  Made  Up  from  35 
including:  Trimmings. 


Patterns  and  Selk-Mkasurement  Forms  Sent  on  Atplication. 


- - EDISON  PHONOGRAPH.  - - 

Vou  can  have  Goon  Mikk'  if  ytui  have  an  KDISON  I'lIONOfiKAl'il, 
Kun  fri>in  .Morning  till  Night. 

ChkU.  'IVrtuh, 

Edison  Gem  £2  10  0 £3  0 0 

Edison  Standard  5 0 0 5 10  0 

Edison  Home  7 10  0 8 10  0 

Call  ami  Inspect.  To  Hear  means  to  Huy. 

By  pying  a Small  i)c|K>sit  we  will  supply  Machines  on  Time  Payment. 

We  iliaw  your  allenlion  to  the 

“MOYA”  Typewriter.  wr" 


I have  useil  .i  Moya  Typewriter  for  over  two  montli.s,  auil  I can  recommend  it 
to  anyone  thinking  of  buying  a machine.  It  is  simple,  containing  only  some  300 
parts  where  others  have  upwards  of  2,500,  and  conserjuenlly  the  Moya  is  less  liable 
to  get  out  of  order,  while  the  price  places  it  within  the  reach  of  all.  At  the  same 
lime  it  is  not  a toy,  but  capable  of  doing  as  goorl  work  as  one  of  the  high-priced 
machines.  Kor  the  Blind  they  are  especially  valuable.  I had  one  lesson  of  half-an- 
hour  ami  now  can  do  gotnl  work  on  it  without  seeing  either  the  keys  or  the  writing. 
In  fact,  I cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  .Moya  Tyt>ewriler.” — J.  II.  Wii.BUk. 


PHONOGRAPH  AND  TYPEWRITER  COY. 

(Late  Edison  I’hono.  Dki’ot), 

Central  Arcade  (Opposite  Railway  Station)  PERTH. 


BEALE 
Australian 
, Pianos. 

I Bkst  V'alue  in  the  Market. 

i— Unique  Tuning  System. — 

CASH  OR  EASV  TERMS 
i ANVVVHERE. 

*^C,all  or  Write  for  Catalogue. 

Our  Showrooms; 

His  Majesty’s  Buildings, 

837  HAY  STREET.  PERTH; 

8 Dugan  Street,  Kalgoorlie; 
And  C O P.  R.  Dale,  Northam. 


BEALE  & CO.  LTD, 


August  Knapp,  b.o.a. 


Specialist  in  Sight  Testing 
# Spectacle  Making. 

ARTIFICIAL  EYES  MADE  TO  ORDER. 


SIQHT-TESTINO  INSTRUMENTS  forwarded  Post  Free  to 
any  part  of  Western  Australia. 


Address:  25  BARRACK  STREET,  PERTH,  W.A. 


Telephone  1422. 


^ McKeroan  ^ 

^ Established  1899. 


SWAN  CHAMBERS,  BARRACK  STREET,  PERTH,  W.A. 


H.  MCKERNAN. 


Auctioneers, 

House,  Land,  Estate, 
Mining;  & General  Agents. 

Sheep  Stations,  Wheat  Growing  and 
Dairy  Farms,  Orchards  and  Vineyards 
for  sale  in  all  parts  of  the  State. 


City  Shop  Properties  for 
Investments, 

Houses  and  Lands, 
Properties  reported  on, 

Mortgages  Effected, 
Money  Invested  for  Clients,  &e. 
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The  Victoria  Institute  and  Industrial  School 
for  the  Blind  (incorporated). 

MAYLANDS. 

a mtmorta/  to  V’ttlonii  s Dtotuonii  JtihtUe, 


Patron  t 

llis  Kxcelicncy  the  (loverimr, 

Admiral  Sir  K.  (i.  1).  KedfortI,  (i.C.  H. 

President  t 

The  Lieutenant  Governor,  lion.  Sir  K.  A.  Sttmc,  K.C.M.Ci. 

Vice-Preeidente  \ 

The  kitjht  Reverend  Dr.  Riley,  Hishop  of  I’crih, 

Sir  Cje<>rj;c  Shenlon,  K.  B. 

Honorary  Treasurer: 

II.  D.  n(>lme>,  Ksq.,  St.  George’s  Terrace,  iVrih. 

Honorary  Secretary: 

J.  S.  Ballye,  Ksq.,  B.A.,  LL.  IS.,  J.l*. 

Committee  : 

Kcv.  1).  I.  Krccilinan,  B.A.  ; II.  Cargeeg,  Kst).,  J.  1’.  ; II.  Hocking,  E.sf|.,  J.  I*.  : 
J.  K.  Conigrave,  E.sej.,  J.P. ; M.  E.  Cavanagh,  Esi(.,  J.l’.  ; Richard  \V. 
Ilardey,  E.sq.,  J.  P.  ; Ur.  H.  T.  Kelsall ; G.  Pilchford,  Esq.  ; J.  11.  Prowse, 
E.sq.,  J. P.  ; Henry  Wright,  Esq. 

Hon.  Opthalmic  Surgeon: 

Dr.  II.  T.  Kelsall. 

Manager : 

Mr.  Sydney  C.  Kent. 

Collector  : 

Mr.  Alex.  Thyer. 


Ulictoria  ^notitutc  for  tl)c  p.ilim'', 

MAYLANDS,  \V.A. 


The  Industrial  Department 

MANUFACTURES  BROOM  and  BRUSHWARE 

Or  Almost  Every  Dkscrii'tion. 

Lettered  Door  Mats  and  Motor  Car  Mats  — 

All  Si/.cs  and  Shajies,  Made  to  Order. 

Address:  S.  C.  KENT,  Manager.  Telephone  132. 


The  Victoria  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Maylands. 


I he  Education  of  the  Blind. 

Work  in  the  State. 

Methods  that  Succeed. 


tiv  •!.  n.  Wii.m  it.] 

It  is  said,  aliiiust  without  exception,  that  this  is  a purely  com- 
mercial a(fe — an  aife  of  iiuliridnnlism,  in  which  the  strong,  not 
physically  but  mentally,  arise  and  Hoiirish  upon  their  fellows  of  a 
weaker  mental  type.  When  we  look  around  it  must  be  admitted 
that  there  are  evidences  on  every  side  sufliciently  strong  to  warrant 
such  a sweeping  assertion.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  brutal  selfish- 
ness so  rampant  in  the  world  to-day,  if  one  looks  closely  he  will  be 
amazed  at  the  many  manifestations  of  altruism  and  of  the  spirit  of 
the  teachings  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Nazarine  visible.  One  can  then 
realise  what  may  he  expected,  what  the  destiny  of  our  race  will  be  in 
the  ages  to  come,  when  geueiations  hence  men  will  wonder  if  the 
wretchedness  they  read  of  ever  existed  on  this  planet.  Mr.  H.  D. 
Wells,  in  his  recent  work,  “The  Future  of  America,”  finds  even  in 
■Chicago — aide  by  side  with  the  squalor,  filth,  and  degradation  of  the 
factory  -system — signs  which  point  to  the  dawn  of  brighter  and  better 
things  in  the  near  future.  Surely  if  such  is  the  case  in  that  miel- 
strom  of  corruption,  that  sink  of  iniquity  and  vice,  then  certain  it  is 
that  the  signs  may  be  discovered  in  all  parts  of  the  civilised  world. 
The  spirit  of  the  Golden  Rule  is  slowly  leavening  the  whole  mass  of 
humanity,  and  this  is  capable  of  proof,  which  can  be  found  in  tbe 
treatment  which  is  extended  towards  the  blind,  and  is  apparent  to 
all  bereft  of  that  most  valuable  of  senses,  viz.,  sight.  Compare 
The  Situation  of  the  Sightless 

only  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  with  the  present.  What  » 
wonderful  change  has  taken  place ! There  were  no  schools  for  the 
blind,  indeed,  the  education  of  the  sightless  had  scarcely  been  thought 
of.  At  that  time  no  practical  system  had  been  devised  by  which  the 
blind  could  he  taught  to  read  and  write.  We  who  fully  realise  wnat 
that  means  shudder  when  we  think  of  the  wretched  existence  they  must 
have  led,  living  in  the  world  yet  not  of  it,  and  shut  out  of  all  the 
beauties  of  the  visible  universe.  In  fact,  even  now  colours  are 
abstractions  to  the  born  blind.  Helen  Keller,  that  highly-cultured 
young  American,  can  have  no  conception  of  the  beauties  of  nature — 
the  green  grass,  the  beautiful  Howers,  the  brilliant  plumage  of  the 
birds,  the  gorgeous  hues  of  the  sunset,  and  the  stars  which  stud  the 
heavens.  These  are  almost  unexplainable,  even  to  one  as  highly 
gifted  as  she.  If  the  educated  sightless  of  the  present  day  are 
debarred  from  so  much,  what  must  have  been  the  mental  state  of  the 
sightless  children  of  the  poor  only  a short  century  ago  ? Now,  we 
here  in  Western  Australia  are  hoping  that  an  Act  for  the  compulsory 
education  of  the  blind  will  be  passed  during  the  next  session  of 
Parliament. 
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Compulsory  Education. 

The  passage  of  such  an  Act  must  point  to  the  fact  that  we  have- 
facilities  not  only  for  instructing  the  blind  in  the  art  of  reading  and 
writing,  but  that  a knowledge  of  the  higher  branches  can  also  be 
imparted.  In  truth,  their  education  does  not  end  with  the  school. 
They  are  also  taught  trades  whereby  they  can  earn  their  livelihood,, 
and  thus  become  self-supporting  citizens  of  the  State.  In  Great 
Britain,  where  there  are  over  30,000  sightless,  there  are  several  fine 
educational  and  training  institutions,  which  have  a world-wide 
reputation  for  the  excellent  work  done,  and  the  able  men  and  women 
who  now  have  an  aim  and  object  in  life,  which  would  have  been 
impossible  under  the  old  state  of  things.  In  Roumania  the  good  Queen, 
known  to  the  literary  world  as  Carmen  Sylvia,  takes  a keen  interest  in 
her  blind  subjects,  who  number  30,000  out  of  a total  population 
of  about  6,000,000,  and  is  devoting  both  time  and  money  towards  the- 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  unfortunates.  She  intends- 
building  a city  to  provide  homes  for  them,  and  is  spending  large 
sums  in  assisting  to  devise  a system  of  shorthand  to  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  Braille  system.  From  America,  Helen  Keller  wrote- 
a short  time  ago  that  she  would  not  rest  until  every  blind  pei-son  in 
the  United  States  could  be  able  to  make  tbeir  own  living.  In  Aus- 
tralia we  can  proudly  say  that 

No  Blind  Person  Need  Subsist  Upon  the  Charity 
of  the  passer-by.  There  is  not  only  education,  but  also  work  for  all. 
This  brings  us  to  the  question,  “ What  means  have  been  devised  for 
the  education  of  the  blind  ? " In  the  I6th  century  Lucas,  a Spaniard, 
first  invented  a method.  In  l.58f)  Kampezsretdo  made  an  attempt  in 
the  same  direction.  These  were  both  unsuccessful,  because  the 
letters  were  sunk  below  the  surface  of  the  wood.  In  1640  Pierre 
Moreau  devised  a system  of  movable  leaden  types  for  the  blind,  but 
being  without  means  the  plan  was  abandoned.  Needles  inserted  in 
cushions  were  next  employed.  At  the  same  time  a trial  was  made  of 
large  wooden  letters,  similar  to  those  now  used  in  printing  posting 
bills.  In  1783  the  Philanthropic  Society  of  Paris  ordered  punches, 
and  matrices  to  be  made  for  casting  a new  type,  the  expense  of  which 
was  defrayed  by  the  .society’s  secretai-y.  These  letters,  though 
smaller  than  those  before  used,  were  also  found  to  be  too  large  for  the 
touch  of  the  blind.  New  and  smaller  ones  wer-e  then  cast,  similar  ta 
those  used  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  In  1817  these  were 
succeeded  in  Paris  by  lar-ge  and  small  Roman  letter-.s.  While  experi- 
ments were  going  on  in  France  they  were  also  pr-oceeding  in 
Germany. 

Embossing  Paper. 

Weissenbourg,  who  lost  his  sight  at  the  age  of  seven  years,  made 
use  of  letters  cut  in  cardboard,  and  afterwards  pricked  maps  in  the 
same  material  for  the  study  of  geography.  By  this  method  he  taught 
Mdlle.  Paradis,  who  afterwai-ds  went  to  reside  at  Paris,  and  made  it 
known  to  Valantine  Hauy,  who  was  the  first  to  enrboss  paper  as  a 
means  of  reading  for  the  blind. 

About  the  year  1784  he  established  in  Paris  probably  the  first 


aohool  instituted  for  tlio  blind  in  the  world,  in  1786  he  had  no  less 
than  ’J.i  ^latuitous  pupils,  who  made  considerable  progress,  and  the 
novelty  of  the  undertaking  soon  attra(;ted  public  attention  and 
support.  In  1821  the  Lady  K.  Lowther  brouf^iit  from  Paris  some  of 
the  embossed  books  for  the  u.se  of  her  blind  son.  She  also  procured 
type,  by  means  of  which  he  might  emboss  other  books.  He  com- 
pleted the  (lospel  of  Matthew  and  several  epistles  for  his  own  use, 
and  he  may  be  considered  the  first  to  use  these  books  in  (Jreat  Britain. 
In  1827  Mr.  IJaul,  of  Kdiuburgh,  embossed  .some  elementary  works 
in  an  angular  type,  and  in  next  year  commenced  the  (Jospel  of  John, 
which  was  not  published  until  It  was  this  philanthropist  who 

first  aroused  the  public  in  Britain  to  the  necessity  of  doing  something 
for  the  education  of  the  blind.  In  18.38  Mr.  Alston,  of  Glasgow, 
printetl  some  elementary  books  in  Roman  letters,  and  he  completed 
the  Bible  in  the  year  1840,  in  1!)  volumes,  but  it  was  found 
Too  Difficult  for  the  Touch 

of  the  sightless.  Mr.  Lucas,  of  Bristol,  and  Mr.  Fi-eer,  of  Black- 
heath,  each  introduced  an  alphabet  consisting  of  simpler  forms  than 
either  the  angular  type  or  the  Roman  lettei-s,  but  as  their  systems 
were  based  on  the  principles  of  shorthand  they  were  found  unsuit- 
able, especially  to  the  nervous  blind.  In  the  year  1840  Dr.  W.  Moon 
invented  a system  which  soon  superseded  all  those  previously  in  use. 
The  Bible  was  printed  in  1847,  and  in  the  .30  years  which  followed 
the  alphabet  was  adapted  to  124  languages,  and  nearly  110,000 
volumes  were  circulated.  While  the  invention  of  Dr.  Moon  was  a 
great  advance  upon  all  previous  systems,  it  did  not  answer  for  all 
the  purposes  of  the  highly  educated  blind,  and,  in  one  respect,  failed 
whei’e  all  other  methods  did — it  could  not  be  written  by  the  blind. 
It  could  only  be  printed,  and  some  other  means  remained  to  be  found 
whereby  writing  and  reading  could  be  made  equally  easy  to  all.  This 
object  was  attained  only  when  the  Braille  system  was  devised,  or 
when  it  came  into  general  use  in  the  English-speaking  world,  which 
was  only  in  the  year  1870,  although  the  Moon  books  are  still  in  use, 
especially  by  the  aged  blind.  Those  who  lost  their  sight  late  in  life, 
and  do  not  have  the  delicacy  of  touch  of  those  either  born  blind  or 
who  lost  their  sight  in  comparatively  early  years,  find  it  easier  to 
learn  and  read  Moon  than  the  Braille  type. 

Dr.  Louis  Braille. 

Dr.  Louis  Braille,  to  whom  the  blind  all  over  the  world  owe  a 
debt  of  gratitude,  was  born  at  Coupvray,  France,  in  the  year  1809. 
He  lost  his  sight  by  an  accident  when  only  three  years  old,  was 
edncaterl  at  the  Paris  University,  and  in  1826  was  elected  a professor. 
He  was  an  accomplished  musician,  and  he  was  noted  for  his  benevo- 
lence. on  one  occasion  resigning  the  position  of  organist  to  make  way 
for  an  indigent  scholar,  who  thus  made  a start  in  life.  Braille  had 
been  educated  under  great  difficulty  in  the  matter  of  type.  He  had 
used  the  Roman  character  system  invented  by  Hauy,  and  he  spent 
much  of  his  spare  time  devising  the  system  which  was  eventually  to 
revolutionise  the  education  of  the  blind.  About  .5ii  years  previous 
Barbier  had  invented  a system  of  raised  dots,  which  consisted  of  six 
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dots  placed  vertically  in  two  lines  on  the  paper.  This  proved  im- 
practical, because  it  was  impossible  for  the  reading  finger  to  cover  an 
entire  letter.  Braille  overcame  this  difficulty  by  reducing  the  vertical 
depth  of  the  letter  to  three  dots,  and  he  doubled  the  width,  so  as  to 
still  retain  the  six  dots.  It  can  be  easily  seen  from  the  illustration 
that  the  whole  alphabet  is  derived  from  the  first  ten  letters  by  a 
systematic  addition  of  the  lower  dots.  By  the  addition  of  the  dot 
No.  6 to  the  first  line,  the  letters  a,  b,  c,  etc.,  become  ch,  gh,  sh,  th, 
etc.  The  first  nine  letters  are  turned  into  numerals,  and  the  tenth 
into  the  cypher,  merely  by  placing  before  them  the  sign  for  numbers. 
There  being  no  W in  the  French  language  one  has  been  adopted, 
which  is  shown  in  the  illustration.  To  show  how  abbreviations  and 
contractions  are  used,  the  word  “notwithstanding”  is  also  shown. 

The  [iraille  Alphabet 


a b c a e 'f  ^ h . 'j 
Jit  ant*  seen  tht  fhor  fhe  h'sT  Ur,  UTUrs.  Or^ 

formed  by  f,rsT  or,d  roeve,  of  hoe  lyorrTa  I doU. 

/he  red  Ur  /,//>.»  err,  forrred  by  the  o<ieirT,or,  U fh, 
aerere  by  Ore  eJot -r,  the  rh,rdrore  a,,  rnay  he-  -reren 
bfilo  rv 


o P 

The  rerra,r„n0  /erTerr,  (e.,rh  Ihe  e-rreep/ror  om)  rOrrd 
flee  rrords.  are  forrred  by  ffe  OdJ,r,Orr  erf  r„o  doU. 
■fi  /me 


and  of  The 


noT  vtfifh -•.Tandm^ 

In  many  instances  one  letter  is  used  to  take  the  place  of  a word — for 
instance,  T when  found  in  a sentence  stands  for  “ That,”  B for 
“ But,”  Y for  “You,”  and  many  others  ; in  fact,  the  entire  alphabet 
can  be  used  lu  the  same  way.  Altogether  in  simple  Braille  there 
are 


62  Letters  and  Signs 

made  up  from  the  six  dots  in  use.  For  convenience  the  dots  are  num- 
bered audknown  tostudentsas  points.  Theupperleft-handdotis  called 
point  1,  the  two  below  are  known  respectively  as  3 and  5 ; the  next 
row  are  known  as  Nos.  2,  4 and  6.  The  Braille  is  read  like  ordinary 
print,  f'-om  left  to  right,  but  it  is  written  on  the  reverse  side  of  the 
paper,  and  therefore  from  the  right  to  left,  the  implement  used  being 
the  frame,  to  which  the  sheet  of  paper  is  attached.  Next  look  at  the 
guide,  which  consists  of  two  brass  plates.  The  lower  one  is  provided 

the^ines  -ff  '“Vn®  insuring  that 

the  lines  when  written  shall  be  at  proper  regular  distances  apart. 


The  paper  is  placed  on  top  of  this  plate,  ami  then  the  upper  half  of 
the  ^aide  tits  on  top  of  the  paper  and  the  lower  half  of  the  ^tiide. 
This  upper  half  contains  holes  oorrespondinjf  with  the  position  of  the 
points  or  dots  to  be  punched  or  raised  on  the  other  side  of  the  sheet 
of  paper  hy  the  stylus,  which  is  in  reality  a blunt-pointed  awl.  The 
paper  used  for  this  purpose  is  generally  thicker  than  ordinary  letter, 
aud  is  made  especially  for  Bi-aille  writing. 


Frame  and  Guide  for  Braille  Writing:. 
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It  is  remarkable  how  expert  and  how  rapid  the  blind  become;  in 
fact,  a good  writer  can  use  the  stylus  more  rapidly  than  the  average 
penman  can  conduct  his  correspondence  with  pen  and  ink.  Braille 
died  in  1852,  and  a few  years  later  a monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory  in  his  native  commune.  By  his  own  genius  he  has  rai.sed 
one  for  himself  of  a far  more  enduring  character  than  bronze  or 
stone. 

Dr.  Thomas  Rhodes  Armitage 

will  always  be  a household  word  among  the  English-speaking  blind. 
Had  the  general  public  known  the  benefits  he  conferred  upon  the 
sightless  his  final  resting-place  would  have  been  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  instead  of  in  far-off  Tipperary.  He  was  born  in  1824.  He 
practised  his  profession  as  surgeon  for  many  years  in  London.  His 
failing  sight  compelled  him  to  relinquish  his  calling  in  the  year 
1860.  Then  he  turned  his  attention  towards  his  fellow-sufferers  who- 
did  not  equal  himself  in  fortune,  and  for  the  remainder  of  his  day.s- 
devoted  his  services  and  wealth  to  philanthropic  work  among  the 
blind.  He  first  joined  the  committee  of  the  Indigent  Blind  Society, 
which  had  been  inexistence  fora  quarter  of  a century  and  had  never, 
up  to  that  time,  answered  the  expectations  of  its  founders.  In  1865 
he  persuaded  the  committee  to  appoint  a blind  man  as  one  of;'  their 
visitors.  So  successful  did  this  new  departure  prove  that  after  that 
time  all  the  visitors  were  chosen  from  the  blind.  While  engaged  in 
this  work  he  devoted  the  large  sum  of  £17,000  to  a fund,  the  interest 
of  which  was  to  be  used  in  cases  of  extreme  need  amongst  the  • 
indigent  blind.  Shortly  after  this,  work  was  found  for  at  least  70' 
women  in  making  fancy  goods,  which  were  sold  to  the  public.  Mrs. 
Armitage  from  her  own  purse  spent  £250  a year  in  the  purchase  of 
these  articles.  In  1868  he  founded  the  first  of  his  great  societies. 
In  founding 

The  British  and  Foreign  Biind  Association. 

he  hoped  to  bring  order  out  of  the  chaos  as  to  the  methods  of  educa-- 
tion  amongst  the  blind  in  England,  and  especially  iu  the  vital  matter 
of  the  types  used  in  reading  and  writing.  The  success  of  the  Society 
has  been  almost  phenomenal.  He  became  convinced  that  the  sighted 
managers  of  the  educational  institution.s  for  the  blind  selected 
methods  better  adapted  for  the  eyes  than  the  fingers,  and  therefore 
a differenc  system  had  to  be  introduced.  Calling  to  his  aid  half-a- 
dozen  blind  gentlemen,  who  formed  the  first  council,  they  applied 
themselves  for  two  years  to  the  careful  study  of  every  known  type, 
and  found  that  only  the  method  of  Louis  Braille  was  at  all  prac- 
ticable, inasmuch  as  it  could  be  written  as  well  as  read.  In  1870  the 
council  finally  decided  that  the  type  of  the  future  should  be  that  of 
Braille,  and  in  that  wise  choice  lay  a boundless  promise  for  the 
future.  Up  to  this  time  Braille  was  unknown  iu  English  institutions 
but  now  It  IS  taught  in  all  of  them.  It  had  ali-eady  been  for  years 
the  official  type  of  France.  In  1896  over  14,000  volumes  of  Braille 
books  were  sent  to  various  parts  of  the  world,  while  at  the  present 
^me  the  volumes  distributed  yearly  probably  reaches  to  over  100  000 
Dr.  Armitage  died  in  the  year  1890  as  the  result  of  an  accident  while 
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ridiu^.  Him  fortune,  wliioh  catiie  to  him  by  inlioritaiice,  was  very 
jtivat,  ^ During  the  last  2')  yearn  of  liis  life  he  jfave  tiway  probably 
over  £l,.)00  annually  helpiutt  the  cause  of  education  amotif^  the 
si^htlesM.  Indt^ed,  it  wae  said  that  his  purse  was  always  o(>en  to 
relieve  the  indigent  blind,  or  to  further  the  cause  of  education.  He 
did  uot  believe  in  pauperism,  but  his  hand  was  ever  ready  to  help 
others  to  help  themselves,  and  to  that  end  his  declining  years  were 
devoted,  and  his  memory  will  ever  remain  fresh  and  green  in  the 
hearts  of  his  atilicted  countrymen. 

Dr.  Campbell 

first  became  associated  with  Dr.  .\rmitage  in  1872,  in  founding  the 
Royal  Noinial  College  of  Music  Dr-  Armitage  and  Mr.  Gardiner 
each  gave  il.OtHJ  towards  the  preliminary  expenses  of  the  College, 
whi<-h  was  a success  fi-om  the  out.set.  Shortly  after  Dr.  Ai-mitage 
gave  i,‘l,0OG  for  the  purcha.se  of  three  organs,  besides  for  many 
ycats  paying  out  of  his  own  pocket  the  deticit.  In  1886  the  College 
contained  170  pupils,  and  about  78  percent,  of  its  former  pupils  wets; 
self-supporting,  lietiirns  were  made  the  year  previous  by  59  former 
pupils,  whose  aggregate  earnings  for  the  twelve  months  amounted  to 
i'b.lll.  Many  who  made  no  returns  were  known  to  be  doing  equally 
well.  In  1896  no  less  than  191-  former  pupils  were  out  in  the  world 
earning  their  own  livings,  while  the  earnings  were  maintained  at  the 
avetage  given  for  the  year  1885.  Many  are  teachers  in  schools,  others 
are  organists  choir  masters,  teachers  of  music,  or  tnneis.  Dr. 
Cani))bell  is  still  director  of  the  Normal  College,  and  it  is  said  that 
he  has  spent  nearly  all  his  fortune  of  £.30,CH)0  in  helping  the  Institu- 
tion to  tide  over  its  initial  difficulties.  The  Royal  Normal  College 
of  .Music  is  still  sending  skilled  musicians  out  into  the  world.  One  of 
its  pupils.  Dr.  Holland,  the  well-known  organist,  came  out  to  Sydney 
three  years  ago,  and  gave  a .series  of  20  recitals  at  the  Centennial 
Hall,  receiving  £40ti  for  the  trip.  It  is  a fact  well  known  among 
musical  people  that  blind  piano  tuners  occupy  the  front  rank.  In 
fact,  Liszt  and  other  great  players  only  allowed  blind  tuners  to 
handle  their  instruments.  It  is  safe  to  assert  that  there  is  not  a 
blind  school  which  has  not  one  or  more  among  its  pupils  who  can 
call  every  note  as  they  are  touched,  and  at  the  same  time  tell  the 
o<-tave. 

Pianist  and  Typist. 

.\nother  industry  has  opened  up  for  the  blind  in  these  latter 
years,  viz.,  typewriting.  The  fact  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  type- 
writing machine  was  originally  invented  for  the  use  of  the  blind, 
who,  aided  by  an  ingenious  machine  for  writing  a kind  of  Braille 
shorthand,  are  acting  as  reporters,  taking  down  speeches  and  then 
transcribing  them  into  ordinary  Roman  chai-acters  with  the  type- 
writer. It  is  said  that  there  are  blind  typists  in  England  fully  up 
to  the  standard  of  the  best  manipulators  endowed  with  all  their 
faculties.  The  .system  as  elaborated  by  Braille  is  practically  in  use 
ail  over  Continental  Europe.  In  Great  Britain  a committee  of 
experts  was  formed  in  1902  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  system. 
.\fter  three  years  investigating  the  subject  they  decided  upon  a 
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number  of  alterations,  and  these  are  being  gradually  introduced. 
All  new  books  ai'e  printed  in  the  revised  Braille.  No  changes  have 
been  made  in  the  first  three  lines  as  they  appear  in  the  illustrations, 
but  there  are  many  in  the  use  of  abbreviations  and  contractions 
which  can  be  quickly  learned.  The  Americans  were  invited  to  take 
part,  but  refused.  It  is  regrettable  that  there  are  two  systems  in 
use— the  English  and  the  American.  The  latter  system  is  more 
scientific,  but  would  be  more  difficult  to  learn  by  those  who  become 
blind  late  in  life.  This  difference  makes  it  almost  impossible  for 
the  general  blind  reader,  educated  in  our  system,  to  read  the 
American  Braille,  which  is  regrettable  for  many  reasons,  but  chiefly 
because  we  cannot  read  their  books,  nor  can  they  read  ours.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  in  the  near  future  some  understanding  may  be  arrived 
at  whereby  this  great  difficulty  may  be  overcome. 

Contractions. 

In  the  Braille  still  in  common  use,  to  be  gradually  replaced  by 
the  revised  system,  the  letters  G,  J,  and  C were  used  for  God,  Jesus, 
and  Christ,  respectively,  and  the  Braille  Bible  now  in  use  was  printed 
thus.  In  the  revised  Braille  the.se  letters  will  be  used  to  represent 
go,  just,  and  can,  but  when  prefixed  by  point  4 they  mean  God, 
Jesus,  and  Christ,  respectively.  The  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  propose  printing  a new  Bible  in  the  revised  Braille,  but  it  is 
possible  that  body  of  grave  and  reverend  seignors  have  received  an 
intimation  that  it  is  undignified  or  irreverent  to  in  any  way  ab- 
breviate the  name  of  the  Almighty,  and  it  is  announced  that  in  the 
new  work  God,  .lesus,  and  Christ  are  in  all  instances  to  be  spelled 
out  in  full.  They  also  propose  using  abbreviations  and  contractions 
unauthorised  by  the  revising  committee.  For  instance,  wherever 
“ Man  ” occurs  it  is  to  be  spelled  “ Mn.”  These  are  fait  examples 
of  the  utter  disregard  paid  to  the  wishes  of  the  blind.  The  sighted 
evidently  think  they  know  better  than  we  what  is  best  for  the 
sightless.  There  is  in  the  library  at  Maylands  a copy  of  a portion 
of  the  Gospel  of  Sc.  .lohn,  the  first  eleven  chapters,  in  raised  Roman 
letters,  the  capitals  being  about  half  an  inch  long,  while  the  smaller 
letters  are  fully  a quarter  of  an  inch  in  length.  It  was  published  in 
1872,  and  it  is  possible  that  it  was  printed  from  the  type  brought  by 
'Lady  Lowther  from  Paris  in  the  year  1821.  This  volume  measuies 
12  X 9 X 3^  inches  and  weighs  3J  lb.  If  the  entire  Bible  were  printed 
on  that  scale  it  would  run  to  75  volumes  and  make  a column  nearly 
22  feet  in  height,  while  the  weight  would  be  over  2401b. 

Bulk,  Weight  and  Cost. 

The  Bible  in  the  Moon  type  comprised  66  volumes,  and  the  one 
used  at  present  in  the  Braille  type  is  in  39  volumes.  There  is  an 
abridged  dictionary  in  17  volumes  which  could  probably  be  all 
contained  in  an  ordinary  pocket  dictionary.  “ David  Copperfield  ” is 
in  ten  volumes,  and  “ Pickwick  Papers  ” in  14  volumes.  From  these 
examples  it  may  be  seen  that  books  for  the  use  of  the  blind  are  very 
expensive.  In  fact,  “ David  Copperfield,”  which  can  now  be  pur- 


chased  for  1 , will  c*)st  in  the  Hraille  about  80/-,  atul  all  other  hooka 
pitiportionately.  It  muet  be  therefore  appaietit  that  there  aie  mo 
penny  dn^adfala  for  the  use  of  the  blind.  In  faert,  most  of  our 
literature  is  of  the  better  class  Con8e()ueutly  the  hijfhly  educated 
sijfhtless  are  of  the  hi^fhest  and  best  standards  in  attainments  and 
culture.  All  books  embosseii  for  the  blind  until  qmte  recently  were 
interlined,  that  is,  the  lines  on  one  side  of  the  paper  were  not  allowed 
to  interfere  with  those  on  the  other  side,  for  reasons  which  must  be 
obvious  to  all.  By  referrinij  to  the  illustration  it  will  he  observed 
that  there  are  spaces  between  each  letter,  for  instance,  between  A and 
B,  etc.  Several  years  aj?o,  M.  Ballieu,  a Frenchman,  invented  a 
system  of  embi'tssing  by  which  these  spaces  are  utilised  so  as  to  print 
on  both  sides.  This  system  is  called  inter-point,  and  it  is  now  coming- 
into  general  use.  By  it  it  is  estimated  that  from  30  to  40  per  cent, 
more  matter  can  be  printed  on  the  page.  Consequently  the  new 
Bible  will  possibly  be  printed  in  2.'>  volumes  or  less. 

An  Appeal  to  the  Wealthy. 

The  Scotch  multi-millionaire,  Andrew  Carnegie,  is  giving  away 
thousands  annaally  to  libraries  in  all  parts  of  the  English-speaking 
world  for  the  education  of  the  sighted,  but  he  seems  to  have  forgotten 
the  sightless.  Here  is  a great  practically  unexplored  field  open  to 
him.  Why  it  has  been  unappropriated  by  him  or  some  other  pluto- 
crat is  unexplainable.  He  could  easily  devote  a few  millions  to  the  great 
work  of  establishing  a Braille  printing  institution  where  books  eonld 
be  turned  out  by  the  thousand,  and  then  be  distributed  to  the  various 
Blind  schools  and  libraries  thronghont  the  British  Empire,  and  his 
name  would  then,  like  that  of  Armitage,  live  in  the  hearts  of  his 
attticted  countrymen.  The  Braille  books  accessible  in  our  Colonial 
schools  and  libraries  are  generally  out  of  date  before  reaching  Aus- 
tralia. In  fact,  to  those  who  lost  their  sight  in  latter  yeais  most  of 
the  books  are  old,  having  been  read  in  previous  years.  What  they 
want  is  up-to-date  articles  from  the  reviews,  papers  on  science, 
literature  and  art.  One  of  the  great  London  journals  already  pub- 
lishes a weekly  addition  for  the  blind,  but  when  it  reaches  here  its 
news  is  stale  and  unprofitable.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  attention 
of  Mr.  Carnegie  will  be  called  to  this  crying  need,  and  that  this 
suggestion  will  in  the  near  fmture  bear  fruit. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  system  will  ever  supersede  the  Braille,  but 
that  something  will  in  time  take  its  place  in  some  degree  cannot  be 
doubted.  Indeed  we  can  find  in  the  gramophone  some  indication  of 
what  mav  be  expected.  Even  now,  if  one  of  the  millionaires  of 
Great  Britain  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  a blind  son  or  daughter, 
it  is  almost  certain  that  records  would  be  prepared  giving  not  merely 
extracts  from  the  works  of  the  great  masters  in  poetry  and  prose, 
but  acts  from  Shakespeare’s  tragedies  would  be  rendered,  not  as  a 
reading,  but  each  character  would  be  heard,  rendered  by  the  best 
elocutionist  of  the  day.  It  requires  no  prophet  to  foretell  that  in 
time  such  records  will  be  heard  in  every  blind  institution  in  this  and 
other  lands. 
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Mr,  S.  C.  Kent,  Manager  of  the  Victoria  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

ilr.  Kent,  ia  a native  of  Sydney.  He  I'emoved  to  South  Australia, 
where  he  lost  hia  eyesig^ht  at  16  years  of  age.  He  immediately 
associated  himself  with  the  Royal  Institute  for  the  Blind,  where  he 
acquired  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  education  and  in- 
dustrial training  for  the  siehtless.  After  10  ymars’  service  he  was 
appointed  manager  of  the  work  in  this  State,  arriving  here  on  January 

2.  1897.  

N.  B. — The  above  article  appeared  in  the  Weetern  Mail  on  the 
22nd  Kebruary,  and  I am  indebted  to  the  Editor  of  that  journal  for 
several  of  the  blocks  with  which  this  pamphlet  is  illustrated. 

It  is  worthy  of  tiote  that  alt  the  historical  and  biographical 
information  was  compiled  from  books  written  by  the  blind,  for  the 
blind,  in  the  Moon  and  B/'aille  type. 
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* 

• • 

• • 

O 

SHMT 

FULL. 

PARENTHESIS  DIVISION 

» 

STOP^ 

STOP, 

OE  VERSTS  • 

This  8V3t*im  was  invented  by  Dr.  W.  Moon  in  the  year  1S40,  but  while  it  was 
a itreat  advance  lij'on  all  previous  systems,  it  could  not  be  written  by 
the  blind.  This  object  was  attained  only  when  the  Braille  system  was 
devised.  


Compulsory  Education  of  the  Blind. 

[15y  .1.  tl.  Wii.nvi!.] 

'■""A  deputation  from  the  Council  of  the  Victoria  Institute  for  the 
Blind  recently  waited  upon  the  Colonial  Secretary,  Mr.  Connolly, 
asking  that  the  education  of  the  sightless  be  made  compulsory  by 
legislative  enactment,  and  in  the  best  interest  of  the  blind  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  such  an  Act  will  be  introduced  and  passed  early  next  sfj-s'on. 
We  already  have  an  Act  compelling  parents  to  educate  their  childreu 
in  poss.>ssu)n  of  all  their  faculties,  while  those  who  need  not  only 
education  but  also  training  necessary  to  fit  them  to  earn  a livelihood  are 
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neglected.  There  can  be  no  greater  cruelty,  and  I can  speak  as  one 
having  authority,  inflicted  upon  the  sightless  than  to  bring  them  up 
in  ignorance,  and  in  these  latter  days  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  it, 
especially  here  in  Western  Australia,  where  the  Maylands  institutioa 
stands  ready  to  take  children  in  and  make  them  self-reliant,  self- 
supporting  members  of  the  community.  Only  the  blind  can  fully 
understand  what  it  means  to  be  not  only  shut  out  of  the  visible 
universe,  but  to  be  at  the  same  time  left  in  darkness  mentally  as 
well  as  physically — to  know  nothing  of  science,  art  or  literature.  The 
thought  of  such  a situation  is  to  the  educated  blind  most  terrible  ; 
those  in  possession  of  all  their  faculties  cannot  realise  what  it  means 
as  we  sightless  can.  We  grope  our  way  through  the  darkness,  and 
while  many  an  outstretcned  hand,  many  a sympathetic  word  comes 
out  of  the  blackness,  still  our  friends  do  not  understand  what  it  really 
means,  and  how  bitterly  some  few  cry  out  against  the  pricks.  At 
the  same  time,  let  me  say  that  it  will  be  a surprise  to  many  to  learn 
that,  taking  them  as  a class,  the  blind  are  most  cheerful,  and  to  see 
the  children  at  play  one  would  scarcely  dream  that  they  were  bereft 
of  that  most  precious  of  all  gifts — sight.  Indeed,  if  one  could  drop 
in  the  playroom  at  Maylands  almost  any  evening,  they  would  be 
astonished  to  not  only  hear  musical  instruments  and  singing,  but 
sometimes  dancing  also.  Almost  without  exception  the  blind  are 
bright  and  cheerful,  much  more  so  than  their  more  fortunate 
brothers  and  sisters. 

Those  who  can  see  scarcely  realise  that  it  is  impossible  to  explain 
to  those  born  blind  what  colour  is.  To  them  the  gorgeous  sunset, 
the  blue  sky,  the  green  grass,  the  brilliantly-coloured  flower,  are 
abstractions,  and  must  be  so  even  to  the  highly-cultured  Helen 
Keller,  one  of  the  most  gifted  women  in  the  United  States,  who  is 
not  only  bereft  of  sight,  but  hearing  also.  Not  long  ago  I received  a 
type-wiitten  letter  from  her,  which  1 am  told  is  absolutely  perfect, 
not  only  in  composition  but  in  workmanship.  Still,  she  has  no  idea 
what  either  colour  or  sound  really  is.  I mention  her  case  merely  to- 
show  what  can  be  done  at  the  present  day  for  the  afflicted. 

The  education  of  the  blind  is  more  thorough  than  that  of  the 
child  with  all  the  senses  properly  developed,  although  not  so  many 
studies  are  embraced  in  the  curiiculum,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
methods  are  radically  different.  There  is  the  great  difficulty  of  not 
being  able  to  obtain  all  that  may  be  desired  in  the  Braille  type, 
consequently  much  has  to  be  imparted  in  the  shape  of  lectures.  It 
is  marvellous  how  quickly  knowledge  is  in  this  way  absorbed 
and  digested.  One  reason  probably  why  the  blind  learn  so  quickly 
is  that  they  have  so  little  to  unlearn;  and  then,  when  the  pupil 
begins  to  read,  there  are  no  “ Deadwood  Dicks”  or  “penny  dread- 
fuls” transcribed  into  the  Braille  type,  the  work  of  transcribing  being 
too  expensive  to  permit  of  anything  but  ihe  best  works  being  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  sightless,  and  in  consequence  it  is  a pleasure  to 
meet  and  converse  with  a highly-educated  blind  person. 

The  work  in  the  industrial  department  at  Maylands  is  at  present 
confined  to  the  brush  and  mat  making,  while  there  are  at  least  three 
other  trades  which  can  be  taught  when  the  number  of  inmates 
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warrant  further  expansion.  The  establishment  at  the  present  time 
makes  OTer  100  different  kind  of  brushes,  while  mats  of  any  size  and 
shape,  with  lettering  inserted,  can  be  turned  out.  It  is  marrellous 
how  expert  the  si^fhtless  workers  become,  and  the  good  class  of  work 
they  turn  out. 

Only  a century  ago  the  condition  of  the  blind  was  most  heart- 
rending, there  being  at  that  time  neither  schools  nor  industrial 
establishmrnts  for  the  sightless,  and  those  born  in  poverty  could  only 
beg  upon  the  streets,  while  now,  especially  in  Austialia,  there  is  no 
necessity  for  the  blind  to  solicit  alms  from  the  passer-by.  There  is 
work  for  all,  and  only  the  indolent  beg,  and  they  should  not  be 
encouraged. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council  and  subscribers  of  the 
Victoria  Blind  Institution  one  of  the  speakers  advocated,  instead  of 
compulsory  education,  the  employment  of  more  home  teachers.  It 
is  quite  evident  that  the  gentleman  laboured  under  a misapprehension 
as  to  what  the  duties  of  the  hone — or,  more  properly  speaking, 
outside — teachers  really  are.  At  present,  one  such  teacher  is  employed 
at  Maylands,  and  his  duties  consist  of  visiting  the  adult  blind  past 
the  age  of  admission  to  the  Institute  at  their  homes,  or  where  they 
may  be  domiciled,  and  calling  at  stated  intervals  to  instruct  them  in 
either  the  Moon  or  Braille  type  sufficiently  to  enable  them  to  pass  away 
the  otherwise  weary  houts,  reading  the  various  books  available  from 
the  library  of  the  Institution.  He  also  instructs  adults  in  the  use  of  the 
typewriter,  but  it  was  never  intended  that  he  should  take  up  the 
education  of  children  iu  their  homes,  which  would  be  a herculean 
task  for  one,  or  possibly  20,  to  accomplish,  when  we  take  into  con- 
sideration that  within  the  limits  of  this  State  there  are  nearly  one 
million  square  miles  of  territory,  and  it  is  possible  that  there  might 
be  blind  children  at  solitary  stations  in  the  bush  miles  from  rail  or 
coach  road  ; in  fact,  in  such  cases  in  would  be  extremely  difficult  to 
visit  adults,  even  once  a year,  unless  a large  staff  of  teachers  was 
employed,  which  it  is  certain  the  funds  of  the  Institution  would  not, 
at  least  for  the  pre.sent,  permit.  Another  point  is  that  the  education 
of  adults  and  children  must  take  entirely  different  lines.  A few 
lessons  might  suffice  for  months  for  an  adult,  while  children  require 
to  be  constantly  nnder  the  hand  of  the  teacher,  or  they  will  lose  all 
interest  and  forget  what  they  had  previously  learned.  Therefore, 
for  the  proper  education  of  the  young,  a teacher  must  be  constantly 
employed,  and  where  the  parents  can  afford  it  no  objection  conld  be 
raised  ; or  the  little  ones  must  be  sent  to  some  school  for  the  blind, 
where  they  will  undergo  the  proper  discipline  and  the  training 
essential  to  their  future  development  and  culture. 

I can  readily  understand  that  parents  look  upon  their  afflicted 
offspring  with  even  more  tenderness  than  they  do  on  those  who 
are  in  possession  of  all  their  senses,  but,  at  the  same  time,  parents 
must  have  a little  Spartan  courage  and  consider  what  will  he  best 
for  their  little  ones.  Surely  they  will  appreciate  the  advantages 
obtainable  in  a well-conducted  training  school,  and  send  them  to 
Maylands,  where  they  will  grow  up  nnder  the  right  training,  and  will 
be  made  useful  to  the  State.  Whereas,  if  kept  at  home  without 
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education,  their  condition  will,  when  they  reach  the  years  of 
maturity,  be  most  deplorable  —a  burden  not  only  to  relatives  and 
friends  but,  as  the  yeais  roll  on,  to  the  entire  community.  Indeed, 
if  those  having  sightless  children  thought  but  a moment  of  the  future 
welfare  of  their  afflicted  offspring,  it  would  require  no  compulsory 
Act  to  send  blind  children  to  the  Maylands  Institution. 

Any  institution  doing  such  good  work  as  the  Victoria  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  deserves  the  hearty  support  of  the  entire  community, 
not  only  from  a financial  standjroint,  but  also  by  helping  it  to  extend 
its  sphere  of  usefulness  in  gathering  in  the  blind,  and  thus  fitting 
them  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  great  battle  of  life.  They  will  be 
assisting  in  a noble  work,  and  I trust  that  our  members  of  Parlia- 
ment will  assist  by  placing  upon  our  Statute  Books  early  next  session 
an  Act  for  the  compulsory  education  of  the  blind. 


The  Treatment  of  the  Blind. 


[From  “The  West  Australian,”  Nov.  2,  1907]. 

Considerable  correspondence  has  been  recently  contributed  to 
the  Press,  and  some  amount  of  discussion  has  taken  place,  on  the 
treatment  of  the  blind.  Mr.  Bath  has  referred  to  it  in  the  Legisla- 
tive A.ssembly,  Bishop  Riley  has  mentioned  it  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Victoria  Institute,  and  the  name  of  the  letters  concerning  it  is 
legion.  Scarcely  anything  ought  to  have  a more  powerful  appeal  to 
a civilised  and  philanthropic  community  than  the  claims  of  the 
blind.  So  many  intellectual  and  physical  delights,  except  in  an 
indirect  way,  are  denied  them.  The  beauties  of  colour,  the  gorgeous 
sunlight,  the  play  of  light  and  shade  upon  every  perceptible  object — 
all  these  are  unknown  to  the  blind.  Could  any  condition  be  more 
pitiful,  or  call  more  loudly  for  human  sympathy  ? How  unjust, 
then,  it  seems  that  the  privileges  which  are  granted  to  the  strong,  to 
the  physically  perfect,  are  denied  to  the  weak.  It  is  remnant  of 
barbarism.  For  under  the  old  barbaric  style  or  system  of  human 
society  the  weakest  went  to  the  wall.  They  were,  indeed,  sacrificed 
deliberately  as  impediments  to  the  march  of  progress.  Each  little 
society  had  to  maintain  its  existence  in  keen  competition  with  other 
little  societies.  Theiefore,  it  was  necessary  to  preserve  in  the  com- 
munity only  the  most  efflcient,  and  the  battle-axe  frequently  ended, 
as  say  in  American  Indian  communities,  the  life  of  the  old,  the  weak' 
or  the  defective  in  any  of  the  five  senses. 

Fortunately,  humanity  has  risen  high  above  such  considerations. 
Whether  it  be  that  the  ethical  principle  has  reached  such  a height 
that  moral  sense  has  become  repugnant  to  brutal  notions,  or  whether 
it  be  that  the  enlargement  of  particular  societies  has  given  them 
room  and  verge  enough  to  be  tolerant  of  the  weak,  matters  but  little. 
Suffice  it  that  the  change  has  come.  We  no  longer  treat  lunatics  as 
if  they  were  criminals.  We  have  risen  above  the  stage  where  the 
animal  creation  stamp  out  disease  by  killing  the  diseased.  And  there 
is  a long  foresight  as  well  as  a fine  morality  in  this  altered  view. 
For,Jas  Emerson,  with  keen  instinct  declares,  the  children  of  the 
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blind  8oe.  Future  generationn  are  often  benefitted  in  groat  degree 
by  the  perpetuation  of  the  weak  in  vision  but  the  strong  in  physical, 
mental,  and  moral  characteristics.  For  blindness  is  more  often  than 
not  an  accidental  aberi'ation.  It  is  not  fundamental  or  necessarily 
continuons.  It  is  of  the  night  and  of  darkness  essentially,  but  it 
often  lasts  the  night  out  and  disappears  with  the  dawn.  Modern 
communities  are  therefore  only  true  to  themselves  probably  when 
they  assert  the  right  of  the  maimed  to  every  privilege  that  is  con- 
ferred upon  the  whole.  Indeed,  this  is  the  real  genius  of  the  political 
and  social  movements  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  summed  up 
in  the  wortl  “amelioration,”  or  the  bettering  of  the  condition  of  the 
socially  or  physically  unfortunate.  Atid  to  none  can  this  moveraetit 
march  with  finer  justice  than  to  the  blind,  of  whom  Milton,  from 
personal  experience,  places  the  words  iti  the  mouth  of  Samsou 
Agonistes — “ O ! dark,  dark,  amid  the  blaze  of  noon.” 

Coming  down  to  the  practical  (|uestion  which  has  agitated  the 
deputation  that  recently  waited  upon  the  Government,  it  is  this — 
are  the  blind  entitled  to  free  and  compulsory  education  as  other 
people  are  assumed  to  be  ? It  has  to  bo  recognised,  and  is  recognised 
in  a general  way,  that  some  parents  are  not  thoroughly  conscious  of 
their  duty.  In  regard  to  children  who  do  not  possess  defects  of 
sight  or  hearing  this  is  well  understood.  If  it  were  not  so  we  would 
have  no  truant  inspectors.  But  the  point  has  not  generally  been 
taken  in  regard  to  the  blind.  New  Zealand,  one  of  the  most  advanced 
political  countries  in  the  world,  has  taken  note  of  it  and  provided 
legislation  making  for  the  compulsory  education  of  the  blind.  In 
urging  their  request  on  the  Government,  the  deputation,  or  several  of 
it.r  members,  made  a number  of  good  points.  Mr.  Battye,  for 
example,  urged  the  economic  value  to  the  State  of  such  a proceeding. 
Those  blind  children  who  were  at  present  educated  in  the  Victoria 
Institute  were  enabled  by  the  preparation  and  training  they  there 
received  to  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  community.  In  the  absence  of 
such  an  education  they  must  necessarily  be  burdens  upon  their 
fellows.  And  there  is  this  important  fact  which  has  not  yet  been 
alluded  to,  hut  which  is  probably  the  moat  effective  of  all  that  can 
be  cited  in  favour  of  the  compulsory  education  of  the  blind,  that  the 
teaching  of  the  sightless  has  gone  a point  further  than  any  other 
system  of  instruction,  in  that  it  provides  for  complete  industrial 
training  Thus,  the  educated  blind  man  is  not  only  equipped — with 
literary  weapons — he  is  also  made  a productive  and  useful  citizen. 
•Mr.  Gonigi-ave  probably  had  this  truth  in  his  mind  when  he  remarked 
that  “these  children  might  become  wards  of  the  State  without 
education  and  without  a trade  by  which  they  could  support  them- 
selves.” As  the  same  gentleman  observed,  the  present  institution 
is  liberally  supported  both  by  the  Government  and  the  public.  All 
the  material  is  at  the  command  of  the  community,  and  the  only 
thing  that  is  necessary  is  the  provision  of  means  for  its  utilisation. 
It  is  pleasing  to  notice  that  the  Chief  Secretary  gave  a favourable 
reply  to  the  request  of  the  deputation.  The  consideration  of  the 
physically  defective  is  the  hall  mark  of  modern  civilization  and 
especially  of  its  Australian  development. 
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A Day  at  the  Victoria  Institute  for  the  Blind. 


The  School,  Library,  Workshops  and  Gymnasium. 


Impressions  of  a Visitor. 

[By  Val.  .Tameson]. 

It  was  with  the  expectation  of  spending  a doleful  time  that  I 
set  forth  to  visit  the  Victoria  Institute  for  the  Blind.  A noble  build- 
ing with  which  most  of  us  are  familiar  from  an  external  aspect,  and 
view  with  pride  from  our  seats  in  the  passing  train  as  evidence  of 
Western  Australia’s  care  for  her  afflicted. 

It  did  not  seem  possible  to  me  that  people  so  bereft  of  God’s 
grandest  gift  to  man  could  be  cheerful,  even  with  effort,  but  I am 
happy  to  say  I was  most  agreeably  disappointed.  From  the  manager, 
Mr.  Kent,  to  the  smallest  inmate  the  spirit  of  cheerfulness  shone. 
Indeed,  it  seemed  to  me  that  special  effort  was  made  to  avert  the 
visitor’s  attention  from  their  common  affliction.  And  I found  it 
necessary  to  keep  the  lamentable  fact  well  in  mind. 

Mr.  Kent,  a most  genial  and  energetic  man,  piloted  the  visitor 
through  various  apartments,  explaining  their  allotted  use.  All  were 
scrupulously  clean,  well  ventilated,  lofty  and  roomy — spacious  dormi- 
tories, with  floors  that  are  almost  as  white  as  the  snowy  counter- 
panes. 

Wide  corridors  opening  on  to  a front  balcony  and  rear  passages 
planned  for  escape  in  case  of  calamity.  These  lead  to  an  outer  stair- 
way. At  the  head  of  this  stairway  an  alarm  gong  is  attached  to  the 
wall,  where  each  inmate  is  aware  of  its  position  and  capable  of  using 
it  in  time  of  need.  Stepping  on  to  the  balconies  that  command  such 
an  excellent  view  of  picturesque  Perth,  its  river,  and  Darling  Ranges, 
one  realises  more  keenly  the  privations  of  the  sightless. 

Mr.  Kent  explained  that  the  use  of  the  Institute  is  not  confined 
to  those  who  are  totally  blind,  but  also  whose  sight  is  affected  to  a 
degree  that  unfits  them  for  outside  occupation.  It  is  gratifying  to 
know  that  in  some  cases,  the  rest  and  healthful  routine  of  the 
Institute  actually  restored  the  failing  sight  and  enabled  the  subject 
to  regain  his  position  in  the  great  world  of  sighted  people.  Although 
the  main  object  of  the  Institute  is  to  educate  and  train  the  blind  to 
self-supporting  industries,  healthful  recreations  are  encouraged  and 
facilities  for  amusements  supplied. 

The  latest  acquisition  is  a gymnasium  furnished  with  horizontal 
and  parralel  bars,  horizontal  ladder,  trapeze,  and  Roman  rings.  Here 
the  blind  students  are  instructed  by  Mr.  Kent,  who  is,  I am  told, 
a professional  athlete.  Another  favorite  recreation  is  a table  with 
inclined  surface,  where  marbles  are  set  in  motion  against  a forest  of 
upright  pins,  and  meander  along  after  the  fashion  of  “pigs  in  clover.” 
As  the  marble  strikes  obstructing  pins  in  its  erratic  course,  the  blind 
player  can  follow  its  progress.  If  it  should  strike  a bell  at  the  foot 
of  the  board  he  jubilantly  scores  ten  marks. 

A penetrating  gong  announces  to  the  initiated  “ School’s  in,” 
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and  r am  handed  over  for  further  impreeeionR  to  the  educational 
instructor,  Mr.  Ide.  Like  other  portions  of  the  building  the  school- 
room is  adapted  for  the  health  and  needs  of  the  inmates.  A long 
table  flanked  with  forms  accommodates  the  pupils.  At  one  end  the 
instructor  takes  his  .seat.  Some  of  the  pupils  were  visiting  their 
homes  and  a small  class  <if  four  (three  boys  and  a girl)  of  varing  ages, 
answered  the  roll-call.  When  all  were  in  place  the  teacher  asked 
cheerily  “ whose  turn  " Little  Ethel  promptly  walked  to  a cup- 
board taking  from  oae  of  the  shelves  four  “ slates.”  These  slates  are 
much  larger  than  the  ordinary  school  slate  and  constructed  of 
galvanised  iron.  The  surfatte  piece,  punctured  by  many  octagonal 
shaped  holes,  is  raised  about  half  an  inch  from  the  lower.  Each 
pupil  has  a number  of  square  pegs  that  resemble  printer’s  type. 
The  square  peg  fits  in  eight  different  positions  to  the  octagonal  holes. 
Each  positioii  represents  to  the  sensitive  touch  of  the  pupil,  a 
numeral.  Nine  and  nought  present  two  opposite  points.  This  is 
the  Taylor  method  of  teaching  arithmetic  to  the  blind. 

Tommy,  a delicste-looking  Ixjy  aged  eight,  receives  first  atten- 
tion. “ Which  end  do  you  begin  r'”  enquired  Mr.  Ide.  “ Left-hand,” 
said  Tommy,  promptly.  “Very  well,  put  down  1‘26,  etc.”  Tommy 
handled  his  pegs  proficiently.  When  the  numerals  were  all  in  place 
he  was  asked  “ what  sum  ? ” and  replied  correctly.  I noticed  with 
what  earnest  attention  the  child  bent  to  his  task,  muttering  softly 
his  mental  calculations.  Then  Ethel  received  her  separate  study  a 
step  in  advance  of  Tommy.  Mr.  Ide  then  gave  his  attention  to  the 
elder  and  more  advanced  pupils — lads  of  about  fourteen — and  set 
them  grappling  with  problems  of  compound  interest.  Tommy 
achieves  his  task  and  the  kindly  instructor  leaves  his  seat  to  lay  a 
caressing  hand  on  his  head  and  examine  his  slate.  “ That’s  right, 
Thomas,  now  multiply  that  by  nine.  Where  do  you  put  the  nine.” 
Tommy  is  accurate  and  quick  in  reply;  much  more  so  than  many 
children  blessed  with  sight.  I am  told  that  he  has  just  completed 
one  year  of  tuition  and  can  already  master  difficult  sums  in  addition, 
subtraction  and  division.  The  thought  occurred  to  me  that  concen- 
tration, so  difficult  to  a sighted  boy  of  the  same  age,  is  forced  upon 
the  blind  boy  by  his  alHiction.  Moving  objects  cannot  attract  him 
and  decoy  his  attention  from  studious  thought.  He  sees  only  in 
mental  vision  the  task  before  him.  After  arithmetic  comes  studies 
in  Braille.  The  fingers  of  the  proficient  pupil  pass  with  marvellous 
speed  over  what  appears  to  be  a quantity  of  inverted  pin-pricks  in 
the  page  before  him.  What  he  discovers  there  is  read  aloud  as  be 
progresses,  quite  as  mpidly  as  one  reading  from  the  printed  page. 
The  teacher,  from  another  copy,  follows  the  reader  critically  and 
corrects  when  necessary. 

An  enthusiastic  and  kindly  instructor  is  Mr.  Ide.  Patient  and 
earnest  in  his  efforts  to  train  the  young  minds  in  his  care,  feeling,  as 
only  one  in  kinship  with  their  privation  can,  their  pitiful  need. 

From  school-room  to  library  is  just  the  width  of  a corridor,  and 
here  on  the  shelves  are  stored  numerous  volumes  in  the  Braille  and 
Moon  type.  The  latter,  a precedent  of  Braille,  is  used  mostly  by  the 
aged  blind,  whose  finger  tips  are  perhaps  roughened  and  less  sensi- 


tive  than  the  young.  It  may  be  imagined  what  a vast  space  would 
be  required  to  place  even  a modicum  of  our  treasured  literature 
within  reach  of  the  blind,  when  one  book,  the  Bible  for  instance, 
consumes  a whole  shelf  in  volumes  of  Braille.  The  typewriter,  a 
boon  to  everyone,  is  a priceless  possessioti  to  the  blind  who  have 
learned  to  use  it.  I am  pleased  to  find  foui' included  in  the  library. 


After  viewing  the  library  I was  conducted  to  the  Industrial 
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portion  of  the  Institnte,  the  Brush  Manufactorj.  The  workshops  are 
situated  some  distance  at  the  rear  of  the  main  building.  There,  bj 
the  good  offices  of  Mr.  Reid,  the  instructor  and  supervisor,  I am 
allowed  to  see  the  blind  operators  at  work.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
the  industrious  hands  are  guided  by  practice  only.  One  lad  seated 
before  a table  overhung  by  a pot  of  boiling  pitch  interests  me  greatly. 
He  is  oontinnally  dipping  wisps  of  brush  (one  end  only)  into  the 
boiling  pitch  and  binding  the  tarred  end,  inserts  it  in  an  oblong  slab 
of  wood  bored  with  many  holes.  “ A dandy-brush,"  explained  my 
companion.  So,  dexterously,  each  wisp  was  selected  and  attached, 
with  an  artistic  flourish  that  only  an  expert  attains,  into  its  allotted 
hole.  A badly-charred  table  without  tells  eloquently  of  averted 
calamity,  when  the  pitch  pan,  by  some  accidental  cause,  had  been 
ignited. 

This  workshop  is  titted  with  an  electric  motor  for  turning  the 
wood-work  and  other  machinery.  The  shelves  are  stocked  with  a 
variety  of  fibres  and  bristle  for  manufacturing  the  brashware.  Of 
these,  nnmerons  samples  are  to  hand,  beautifully  made  and  finished, 
ranging  from  a goosequill  “dandy  "or  horsebrush  to  the  elegant  fancy 
hearth-brush  of  expensive  French  bristle.  Goosequill  is  a recent 
and  valuable  discovery  in  the  t)ade.  Other  interesting  infoi-mation 
is  the  scarcity  of  horsehair,  largely  used  in  brusbwate.  Our  local 
sources  of  wealth  production  are  so  numerous  that  we  cannot  raise  a 
supply  of  horsehair.  This  saleable  commodity  is  not  garnered  for 
market  in  Western  Australia  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  In  a 
room  apart  from  the  men  two  blind  girls  were  employed  in  the 
making  of  scrubbing  brushes,  and  seemed  quite  cheerful  and  con- 
tented over  their  task. 

The  mat-making  department  is  a recently  adopted  branch  of  the 
industry.  Seated  before  upright  frames  the  blind  workers  weave 
the  fibre  deftly  through  the  cords,  and  cut  it  the  required 
length  piece  by  piece.  This  tedious  method  I am  told  will 
soon  give  place  to  the  guillotine.  A really  handsome  specimen  of 
this  industry  was  displayed,  bearing  the  word  “ Welcome,”  woven  in 
the  centre  with  black  fibre,  therefore  ineradicable. 

In  all  its  departments  this  splendid  Institute  gives  evidence  of 
tireless  energy  and  desire  on  the  part  of  those  in  control  to  provide 
links  of  unity  between  the  blind  and  the  great  seeing  world  about 
them,  a task  that  should  meet  the  sympathy  and  encouragement 
of  all,  and  we  should  try  to  realise  what  a gigantic  task  it  is, 
encompassed  by  barriers  of  darkness. 

Lest  We  Forget. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  although  this  is  not  a charitable 
Institution,  all  who  are  debarred  by  defective  vision  from  earning 
the  means  of  existence  are  received  within  its  walls — sheltered,  fed 
and  trained  to  exercise  other  faculties  independent  of  sight. 

What  this  benefit  means  to  those  ostracised  by  their  affliction, 
cannot  bo  measured  in  words.  It  is  not  easy  in  this  work-a-day 
world,  surrounded  by  activities  and  distractions  innumerable,  to 
pause  and  contemplate  the  lot  of  our  less  fortunate  fellow  creatures. 
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A 8igh|and  a sympat-het.ic  word  is  the  tribute  of  most.  Nature  is  a 
stern  mother.  Her  imperfect  productions  are  allowed  to  perish. 
Her  inflexible  law  is  the  suivival  of  the  fittest.  But  the  Divine 
principle  that  permeates  all  and  reaches  it  highest  manifestation  in 
man,  throws  out  tendrils  of  sympathy  from  the  human  heart,  and 
throughout  our  grand  civilisation  we  find  the  weak  and  helpless 
clinging  to  these  Links  Divine,”  lovingly  welded  into  a nightly  and 
invisible  chain.  Exiled  from  the  light.  What  calamity  is  greater 


than  this  ? Industrious  hands  fettered  bj  darkness.  Who  can  be 
in  jfreater  need  than  he,  shut  off  from  his  fellows  in  impenetrable 
<loomr  Hut  wherever  there  is  human  need  will  be  found  human 
succour.  Noble  men  and  women  are  devoting;  their  lives  to  the 
effort  of  bridgiii)?  the  chasm  that  separates  the  blind  from  the 
sigrhted  world.  How  much  can  be  accomplished  in  this  way  is 
instanced  in  the  case  of  Helen  Keller,  an  American  girl,  whose  treble 
affliction,  deaf,  blind  and  mute  seemed  to  place  her  beyond  human 
aid.  Patient  and  gloving  effort  on  the  part  of  her  instructors  was  at 
last  rewardetl.  Communication  was  rendered  intelligible  by  the 
touch  of  fingers  in  the  palm  of  her  hand.  And  now  she  has  con- 
veyed to  us,  by  the  medium  of  the  typewriter,  evidence  of  a rare 
and  gifted  personality,  whoso  beautiful  thoughts  are  winged  with 
angel  brilliance.  All  cannot  share^the  glorious  self-sacrificing  task 
of  instructing  the  blind,  but  all  may  share— and.  alas,  how  many 
forget— the  privilege  in  supporting  these  earnest  people  in  their 
Divine  object. 

I appeal  to  the  friends  and  sympathisers  of  the  Blind  to  exercise 
this  privilege  and  help  with  a liberal  hand  the  work  of  the  Victoria 
Institute. 


Perth  Printioir  W^orks  St.  off  St.  George'**  Terrace. 


WESTERN  ^^AUSTRALIA. 

Most  Generous  Land  Laws. 

Land  Guides  Free. 

* Assisted  Passages. 

Liberal  Terms. 

Advances  by  Agricultural  Bank. 

!60  Acres  for  £4. 


FACTS. 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA  contains 
WESTERN  AUSTRALIA  has  actually  sold 
WESTERN  AUSTRALIA  has  sold  with 

improvement  conditions  - - - 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA  still  has  Crown 
Lands  available  . - - - - 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA  has  land  available 
with  12  to^SO  inch  rainfall 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA  Wheat  Yield,  1907, 
average  per  acre  - - - - 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA  estimated  Wheat 
Yield,  1908  ------ 


624,688,800  acres 
3,969,965  acres 

9,100,041  acres 

451,430,211  acres 

40,000,000  acres 

11*02  bushels 

12  bushels 


PARIS  r Western  Australia 

EXPOSITION  ' OBIAINKl)  . 

1900  ( FIRST  PRIZE  for  WHEAT. 


Further  Facts— 

W/ESTERN  AUSTRALIA  .ibouncls  in  Gold,  Copper,  Silver.  Lead, 
Iron,  Tantalite.  Pearls  Pearl  Shells,  Timber.  Limestone, 
and  Ironstone. 


it-g*  Brint;  Brains,  E.nergy  and  S.mali.  Capital — we  help  you  to  do  the  rest. 

Fu//  Particulars  may  be  obtai?ied  frmn  — 

The  AGENT  GENERAL  for  Western  Australia,  15  Victoria  Street, 
Westminster,  London ; and  the  UNDER-SECRETARY 

FOR  LANDS,  PERTH,  Western  Australia.  /I 


